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Our Complacency and Our Anxiety 


RECOGNITION of the strange combination of 
complacency and anxiety in our nation today 
may be one way of coming to a greater degree of 
national self-understanding, as we try to feel our way 
gingerly into the future. 

On the one hand, there is much evidence that we 
are entering into a new mood of complacency. There 
is a great deal in our culture which can lull us into 
a sense of security and ease. Our economy has never 
been more prosperous. Factories are busy. Cities 
and towns are growing. Building is going on every- 
where. There is lots of money. There are lots of 
new TV aerials in lots of new neighborhoods. There 
are lots of new cars in lots of new garages. The in- 
flationary spiral does not, at the moment, seem to 
have caught us in its fatalistic grip. To be sure, 
there are still the “depressed areas.” There are still 
the people out of work. But all of this can be over- 
come, and will be overcome. Indeed, more people 
today than ever before in our history can say, “We 
never had it so good.” 

That is one side of the picture. But along with all 
of our complacency runs another mood as well. It is 
less obvious, less overt, and lends itself less easily to 
analysis, but it is there too, and it is there precisely 
in the lives of the complacent. This is the mood of 
anxiety. There are many reasons for the prevalence 
of this mood, and the sociologists, the psychiatrists 
and the cultural experts can help us analyze them. 
But for whatever reasons, the mood is there. Things 
are somehow not going too well. Beneath the exterior 
of well-being lurks an inner uneasiness. What is 
Russia up to? If there is a lull in the cold war, does 
this mean that Russia has something else up her 
sleeve? What will the new tactic be? There are inevi- 
table fears of atomic warfare, linked not only to the 
general realization that mankind as a whole will come 
off a decided second-best when the bomb drops, but 
linked also to the specific realization that this time ovr 
cities will be bombed, our citizens killed, our culture 
destroyed. And the mood of anxiety is multiplied by 
our apparent impotence to determine whether or not 
the war will take place. Any unshuttered view of to- 
morrow is a shattering view of shuddering possi- 


bilities. Add to this the multiple frustrations of 
living in a culture in which (to take only one symbol 
of the situation) people are cut off from one another 
more than ever before in spite of an apartment house 
civilization which places them in closer physical con- 
tiguity than ever before—add all these things to- 
gether, plus a good many not mentioned, and no one 
need wonder why anxiety is a descriptive word for 
our age. 

We are, then, in the position of being complacent 
about our situation in the present moment, and anx- 
ious about our situation as that moment stretches 
toward the future. And without trying to make the 
case too neatly, it may be suggested that from the 
Christian standpoint our complacency and our anxiety 
have somehow gotten reversed. We ought to be anx- 
ious where we are now complacent, and complacent 
where we are now anxious. 

To be sure, the Christian faith warns us against 
anxiety. We are told to “take no anxious thought 
for the morrow.” And yet there are certain areas of 
life where we need to be perturbed, perplexed and 
troubled. From the standpoint of Christian faith 
those areas ought surely to be the ones in which we 
find ourselves set apart from our fellow men. Quite 
explicitly, this means that instead of being complacent 
about our national prosperity, our high standard of 
living, our never-having-had-it-so-good, we ought to 
be disturbed and troubled at precisely these points. 
For these things so easily become the badges of our 
national insensitivity to the need of almost all the 
other nations of the world. Complacency in these 
areas is a significant sign of national sickness. These 
should be areas where the Christian conscience is 
most acute and troubled, especially if they are the 
areas where the national conscience is most compla- 
cent. Rather than accepting our national complacency 
as a good thing, then, the Christian witness must 
surely issue a challenge—not to the fact of our com- 
placency, but to the area ef our complacency. We are 
complacent where we should be disturbed. 

Conversely, it is just where we are most anxious— 
in our fears about the future—that we should in 
reality be most complacent, or at least most deeply 








filled with ultimate assurance and trust. For without 
relaxing his responsibility to meet the demands and 
challenges of the future course of history, the Chris- 
tian is empowered to face that future with a trust and 
confidence more deep-seated than all of his anxieties 
and insecurities about it. 

This attitude is exceedingly difficult to state briefly, 
since it may seem to suggest either sheer naivete and 
sentimentality (“God’s going to make everything 
come out all right”) or else a kind of irresponsibility 
(“God will pull us out of the mess, so don’t strain 
too hard”). On the contrary, what is being suggested 
is an attitude which does recognize that the final 
issues are in God’s hands, although he may make 
very vigorous use of our hands in the process of 
achieving his ends. It is described by the Pauline 
reminder that “If we live, we live to the Lord, and if 
we die, we die to the Lord; so then, whether we live 
or whether we die, we are the Lord’s” (Romans 
14:8). It is the kind of ultimate nonchalance or trust 
or even “complacency” which makes it possible to 
meet disaster without being destroyed by it. Paul 
expressed it magnificently when he insisted that “We 
are afflicted in every way, but not crushed ; perplexed, 
but not driven to despair’ (2 Corinthians 4:8, italics 
added). Since he had an ultimate trust, secure in 
God, he could stand up to affliction and perplexity. 

And the point is that if we have this kind of “com- 
placency” or assurance about the ultimate issues of 
our life and destiny, then we can have the right kind 
of “anxiety” and concern about the immediate issues 
of our life and destiny, and our responsibility for 
dealing with them. Thus a reversal of our contem- 
porary attitudes of complacency and anxiety might 
give us a standing ground from which we could 
become more fitting instruments for God to use in 
the fulfillment of his purposes. R. M. B. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Big Four conference “at the summit,” first 
proposed by Winston Churchill, is now a probability ; 
and with that probability there is a consequent re- 
laxation of world tension. The prospect of atomic 
destruction seems to have become more remote. Cur- 
rent history is even more unpredictable than history 
in general. No one could have foreseen this develop- 
ment, nor the relaxing of the inflexible attitudes of 
both Russia and America which made the meeting 
possible. Both sides have become more flexible. The 
new Russian rulers have proved that their demotion 
of Malenkov meant no return to Stalinist inflexi- 
bility. They are shrewd gamblers and they are obvi- 
ously out to neutralize Germany and prevent her in- 
clusion in the Western defense system. Their offer 
of comparative independence to Austria after years 





of stiff recalcitrance on that issue was obviously 
meant as a bait to Germany. It is also obvious that 
they are much more circumspect than the Chinese 
Communists and are somewhat apprehensive about 
the seeming heedlessness of these upstarts. 

On our side we have also become more and more 
flexible. We are ready to talk about a “cease fire”’ 
with the Communist Chinese even without the pres- 
ence of the Nationalists. We are ready to participate 
in the conference at the summit, prodded by our 
European allies, despite our previous reluctance. One 
of the most heartening developments in all these 
rapid shifts of policy is the weakness of our own 
nationalist reactions to the Eisenhower moderation. 
It is not that the Knowlands and McCarthys have 
not tried. They tried to raise their voices but nobody 
was interested. The nation is bent on the policy of 
moderation. It hopes for peace. 

Its hopes may be too sanguine. The prospects of 
an atomic conflict are lessening but it would be foolish 
to expect too much of this conference. On the Rus- 
sian side the obvious strategy is to make the offer of 
a neutralized Germany as attractive as possible both 
to Germany and to France. They will undoubtedly 
make offers which the West cannot afford to accept 
but to which France will be tempted, and which may 
lay the foundation for a political challenge of the 
present German government. 

We are, in short, confronted with a very shrewd 
opponent who is intent on embarrassing us as well as 
on relaxing world tensions. We will undoubtedly 
get through the conference without any serious de- 
feat or gestures which could be defined as “appease- 
ment.” But in the long run both we as a nation and 
the whole democratic alliance have some difficult 
hurdles to take. Our situation is not desperate and we 
may well be grateful for the flexibility of both sides. 
But this flexibility has limits. We cannot and will not 
bargain away any of the sources of our strategic 
strength. Therefore, we must expect to live for a 
long time in an atmosphere of a not-quite-so-hot 
cold war. 

In this period of world history we must be grateful 
for even small mercies. Therefore, we will be grate- 
ful but not too hopeful. R.N. 


CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 


Religious Tolerance Emphasized 
At Asian-African Conference 


Indonesia (EPS)—Dr. Winburn T. Thomas, E.P.S. 
correspondent in Indonesia, emphasizes in his report on 
the Asian-African conference which has just taken place 
in Bandung certain religious features of this most im- 
portant encounter of political leaders of both continents, 
Asia and Africa. (Continued on page 78) 
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God Wills Both Justice and Peace 


ANGUS DUN and REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Christians were urged at Amsterdam to wrestle continuously with the difficulties raised 
by the conflicting opinions on war. The Continuation Committee of the Historic Peace 
Churches in Europe issued a joint statement entitled: “Peace Is the Will of God” but 
no comparable material expressing the non-pacifist point of view has been issued. Con- 
sequently, Bishop Dun and Reinhold Niebuhr were asked by certain non-pacifists to 
prepare an initial draft statement for discussion purposes, and to help identify some of 
the issues with which Christians generally need to wrestle. Their draft is here presented. 


LL Christians abhor war and the evils which 
A stem from it. Non-pacifist Christians agree 
with their pacifist brethren on the duty to help re- 
duce causes of conflict, and to help promote the 
positive conditions of peace with justice. They share 
the belief that the Christian should base his action 
in a war situation on the dictates of conscience, in- 
formed by the command of love, and that each is 
responsible to God for his acts. But non-pacifist 
Christians reject the position of absolute pacificism 
because it distorts the Christian concept of love and 
tries to apply an individual ethic to a collective situ- 
ation. At the same time they recognize the moral 
hazards and complexities of the non-pacifist position, 
which are increased by the growing powers of mass 
destruction. 


I. Pacifism Distorts the Conunand of Love 


The Christian stands under the command of love, 
which challenges him in his relations with persons 
and with society. As a citizen of the Kingdom he 
knows the redeeming power of the love revealed by 
Christ. As a citizen of a sinful society, he is called, 
and judged, and renewed by the divine command. 

This central principle of the Christian ethic pro- 
vides both the dynamic for transforming personal 
relations and the mainspring for social responsibility. 
Love has what might be called two dimensions: the 
vertical dimension of perfection, of sacrificial love ; 
and the horizontal dimension of concern for all peo- 
ple, of concern for social justice and the balances by 
which it is maintained. The pacifist comprehension of 
love seizes upon one of these two aspects. It makes an 
absolute of sacrificial love at the expense of social 
responsibility. The pacifist tends to regard the love 
command less as an over-arching principle which 
confronts the Christian in all his relations than as a 
neat formula to use in situations of violence. This 
is an inadequate, distorted view of the Christian 
concept of love. 

This partial view leads the pacifist to exalt peace 
over the claims of justice, when a choice between 
the two must be made. Non-violence is regarded 
as a pure expression of love, while the struggle for 


NI 
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justice is seen as a rough and inferior approxima- 
tion of love. It is true that the Christian must 
wrestle with the ultimate possibilities of love. And 
justice, which depends upon the uneasy balances of 
social life, is not ultimate. On the other hand, justice 
is not essentially a compromise with evil or simply 
an approximation of love in an evil world. It ex- 
presses the social responsibility which stems from 
one dimension of love. Justice is an instrument of 
love in a sinful society. To abandon it, whenever 
violence is involved, is irresponsible. 

The struggle for justice and the struggle for peace 
have the same sanction in the commandment of love. 
Both present a moral imperative. But justice has 
the prior claim, for while order may be conducive to 
justice, there can be no lasting peace without justice. 
The Biblical concept is expressed by Isaiah: “And 
the effect of righteousness will be peace” (Is. 32:17). 
The just war position gains strength from the con- 
sideration that the triumph of an unjust cause would 
defeat both the ends of justice and the future hope 
of peace. 

By making an absolute of non-violence, the paci- 
fist is led to a position of social irresponsibility. Vio- 
lence is regarded as sinful, no matter how just the 
cause or how great the wickedness which would fol- 
low its defeat. Non-violence is seen as an escape 
from sin, no matter how evil the consequences which 
may flow from it. Many pacifists naively believe 
that the consequences of non-violence can only be 
good. Some, however, recognize that the conse- 
quences for society in any particular situation may 
not be good, and find justification in the unqualified 
character of the command, that “under no circum- 
stance . . . may the Christian take the life of his 
fellow man... .”? Identifying the pacifist posi- 
tion with obedience to Christ, these argue that the 
Christian “may not calculate in advance what this 
may mean for himself or for society.”? Yet the 
calculation of consequences is part of a responsibie 
moral decision. The “works,” for which every man 


1 Peace Is the Wall of God, p. 17. 


2 Ibid, p. 14. 








is “responsible to God,” * include the results as well 
as the motives of our deeds. 


IT. Pacifism Apphes an Individual Ethic 
to a Collective Situation 


The tendency toward social irresponsibility in the 
pacifist position also derives from the attempt to apply 
the personal ethic of sacrificial love to the social 
problems of war. Pacifists say that Christians must 
accept suffering instead of inflicting it. This is quite 
true, so far as personal relations are concerned. 
But the moral issues of war seldom present them- 
selves in such simple terms. The issue often is 
whether or not to accept (and thus to inflict) suffer- 
ing by others, as the victims of aggression or in- 
justice. This issue cannot be resolved by a formula 
of non-violence, quite applicable to individual rela- 
tions. A social ethic is required. 

The same tendency is seen in reverse in the paci- 
fist interpretation of the phrase of the Amsterdam 
Report, “War is contrary to the will of God.” As 
the context ought to make clear, this phrase is a 
condemnation of war as an institution, as a social 
evil. It does not say or mean that the aggressor 
and the victim are alike condemned. No, the pre- 
dominantly non-pacifist group which approved this 
phrase did not assume that degrees of guilt and 
innocence had been wiped out by the increasingly 
catastrophic character of modern war. Yet pacifists 
move directly from the social evil of war to an indi- 
vidual ethic: “since ‘war is contrary to the will of 
God’ it would seem to be incumbent on every Chris- 
tian to abstain from it.”* Here the claims of justice 
disappear. 

In the face of such criticism, pacifists find refuge 
in the unconditional demand of sacrificial love : “even 
if a particular war were likely to preserve more lives 
and values than it would destroy . . . it could never 
be the duty of a follower of Christ to take the lives 
of some of God’s children in the hope of protecting 
the lives and liberties of others.” Whose duty then 
is it to protect the lives and liberties of others? 
Apparently pacifists who stop short of philosophical 
anarchism would say the state, whose primary task 
is to be the “guarantor of order,” is responsible.* 
Non-pacifist Christians today would largely agree 
as to the “delegated, relative, and provisional nature”’ 
of the authority exercised by the state, and that it 
applies to “unredeemed society” under the “dispen- 
sation of providence” as compared with the “dis- 
pensation of redemption.”’ The issue here is the 
relation of the Christian to the state. 

The very limited concept of Christian citizenship 


3 Ibid, p. 9. 

4 [bid, p. 4. 

5 Tbid, p. 6. 

® Ibid, p. 15ff. 
TIbid pp. 16-17. 


held by pacifist Christians is one of the weaknesses 
of their position. The responsibility of the Chris- 
tian to and for the state is recognized up to a point: 
“In keeping with his conscientious affirmation of 
the state, he seeks through every legitimate secular 
or political means to help build the kind of society 
which can avoid war.’’* But when the state has to 
exercise its admitted central function as guarantor 
of order, then the state is abandoned on the ground 
that the Christian has a higher loyalty and code of 
conduct. The Christian is thus “in the world” until 
coercion or violence enter the scene, when he be- 
comes “not of the world.” 

This is a wrong concept of the tension in which 
the Christian stands, for the demands of the Gospel 
challenge him at every point, and not merely when 
the state resorts to force. And he is obliged to act 
responsibly in society at all times, and not merely 
when the state is at peace. Being in the world, but 
not of the world, applies to the whole of life. 


Moreover, pacifists not only refuse to support the 
state when it tries to preserve order. Many tend, 
by translating pacifist principles into political terms, 
to oppose or weaken the power of the state to main- 
tain order or to defend justice. Thus, the church 
is urged to “renounce war . . . even to the point of 
counseling a nation not to resist foreign conquest 
and occupation” and to “refusing arms even for 
defense of those values that the Gospel has produced 
in our civilization.”® The advocacy of unilateral dis- 
armament and national non-resistance constitutes 
not a pacifist witness but an effort to impose a paci- 
fist policy on the state itself, the “guarantor of 
order.” Such aberrations of Christian pacifism 
spring not from the principle of sacrificial love, but 
from regarding it as the framework of a political 
strategy. The confusion between an individual and 
a social ethic is here compounded. 

These, in brief, are reasons why non-pacifist Chris- 
tians find pacifism an inadequate expression of the 
commandment of love, and are compelled to reject 
it. But it is easier for them to point out the weak- 
nesses of the pacifist position than to work out a 
satisfactory formulation of their own more complex 
position. 


ITT, The Concept of the Just War 


There is no adequate definition of a just war 
which can surely be applied to the various conceiv- 
able war situations with which the nations may be 
confronted. Nor is such a definition likely to emerge. 
For the permutations of the international crisis, the 
shifting claims of justice and order, and the chang- 
ing consequences of alternative courses, are endless. 
Consequently, for non-pacifist Christians unable to 


8 Ibid, p. 18. 
° Ibid, pp. 18, 20. 
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make the state the keeper of their consciences, there 
is no easy way or foolproof guide. In the end, each 
must weigh the conflicting claims for himself, in the 
light of the most objective information available. 
Each must decide whether, on balance, there is 
enough preponderance of moral value on one side 
of a conflict to justify conscientious participation. 
While the judgments of the Christian community 
can help, in the final analysis the individual con- 
science is the arbiter of the concept of a just war. 

A heavy burden of responsibility is thus placed on 
the individual Christian. His access to accurate 
and objective information, particularly in a war 
situation, is limited. The principles he must strive 
to apply, while finding sanction in the commands of 
the Gospel, do not provide any infallible guide to his 
decision. There are no foolproof yardsticks for him 
to use. And the possibilities of erroneous conclusions 
in such complex situations are many. The hazards 
here, which are the hazards of the Protestant heri- 
tage, are real. 

To help guide the conscience and to reduce the 
hazards, various formulas have been advanced. Each 
has its merits and its weaknesses. The three posi- 
tions put forward at Oxford and Amsterdam may 
be referred to briefly. 

The traditional concept of a just war, which is 
the official position of Roman Catholicism as well 
as of certain communions within the ecumenical 
fellowship, defines a just war as one in which just 
means are used to defend a just cause. This tradi- 
tional concept calls attention to the importance of 
means appropriate to the ends sought and to the 
danger of excessive violence. But efforts to con- 
struct a precise guide through detailed elaborations 
of this definition result in a rigid and highly arti- 
ficial structure, more likely to confuse than illumine 
the conscience. 

An example of such confusion is the first posi- 
tion advanced in the Amsterdam Report, a position 
derived from this traditional concept: 


There are those who hold that, even though enter- 
ing a war may be a Christian’s duty in particular 
circumstances, modern warfare, with its mass de- 
struction, can never be an act of justice. 


This says in effect that because the excessive violerice 
of atomic weapons does not fit the traditional formal- 
istic definition of a just war, the term should be 
dropped. Yet since the problem of a just war re- 
mains, whatever the terminology, a new term must 
be used such as Christian duty. Here the effort to 
preserve an elaborate formula has gotten in the way 
of clear thinking. For what is the ground of Chris- 
tian duty except the concern for justice and order ? 

A second approach to guidance for the Christian 
conscience is one which attempts to establish inter- 
national law as the plumb line for the concept of a 
just war. This position was stated in differing ways 


at Oxford and at Amsterdam. The valid element 
here is recognition that the judgment of the inter- 
national community can provide a corrective to the 
distortions of national interest and provide a factor 
of relative objectivity in determining the justice or 
injustice of a particular cause. Thus the presence 
in Korea of a U.N. Commission provided an im- 
portant element of objectivity in determining the 
aggressor. It was on the basis of this report that 
the World Council's Central Committee urged sup- 
port for the collective measures undertaken by the 
U.N. 

The Oxford definition held that Christians are 
obligated to take part in wars, comparable with 
police measures, against transgressors of interna- 
tional agreements and pacts. But in recognition of 
the fact that many causes of conflict are not covered 
by such agreements, it was added that Christians 
should participate only in such wars as are “justi- 
fiable on the basis of international law.”” The Am- 
sterdam definition is somewhat more general : 


In the absence of impartial supra-national insti- 
tutions, there are those who hold that military action 
is the ultimate sanction of the rule of law, and that 
citizens must be distinctly taught that it is their duty 
to defend the law by force if necessary. 


Insofar as there is a “rule of law” in interna- 
tional affairs, that law does provide an aid to con- 
science. But it is clear that the rule of law in world 
affairs is both primitive and partial. Undue reliance 
on it as a guide leads to a false legalism. The United 
Nations provides the most objective collective judg- 
ment available, but it is not an “impartial supra- 
national” institution, nor is it infallible. To “defend 
the law” is part of the defense of justice and order, 
but it is no substitute for it. 

The third approach to the concept of a just war, 
is the position advanced at Oxford that Christians, in 
obedience to conscience, have a duty to participate 
in war “waged to vindicate what they believe to be 
an essential Christian principle: to defend the vic- 
tims of wanton aggression, or to secure freedom for 
the oppressed.” In its stress upon conscience and its 
avoidance of elaborate formulas, this definition is 
closest to the idea of a just war here advanced. It 
has the merit of simplicity, and flexibility in the face 
of changing crisis. It also has the weakness of giving 
little precise guidance to the conscience. While 
aggression and oppression remain the chief targets 
of a just war, the formulation seems to breathe more 
of a crusading spirit than most non-pacifist Chris- 
tians would find appropriate today. 


IV. The New Dimension of War 


The rapid development of weapons of mass de- 
struction has enormously increased the destructive 
power in Soviet and Western hands. This has 








created a new dimension of catastrophe for any 
future global war. And because of the ramifica- 
tions of the power blocs, and the tensions between 
them, there is grave danger that limited wars will 
become a global war. Obviously, the probability of 
tremendous, perhaps incalculable, destruction on 
both sides in a future war needs to be reckoned with 
in the moral calculations of the just war position. 

The notion that the excessive violence of atomic 
warfare has ended the possibility of a just war does 
not stand up. Even the Amsterdam proposition, 
which rejected the concept of the just war, as tradi- 
tionally defined, brought back the idea itself under 
the guise of Christian “duty in particular circum- 
stances.” The moral problem has been altered, not 
eliminated. 

The threat of atomic destruction has heightened 
the criminal irresponsibility of aggression, the em- 
ployment of war as an instrument of national or 
bloc policy. Correspondingly, the moral obligation 
to discourage such a crime or, if it occurs, to deny 
it victory, has been underscored. The consequences 
of a successful defense are fearful to contemplate, 
but the consequences of a successful aggression, with 
tyrannical monopoly of the weapons of mass de- 
struction, are calculated to be worse. While the 
avoidance of excessive and indiscriminate violence, 
and of such destruction as would undermine the 
hasis for future peace remain moral imperatives in 
a just war, it does not seem possible to draw a line 
in advance, beyond which it would be better to yield 
than to resist. 

Resistance to aggression, designed to deny it vic- 
tory and tyrannical control, is not to be equated with 
victory by those who resist the aggressor. In view 
of war’s new dimension of annihilation, the justifi- 





cation for a defensive war of limited objectives, to 
prevent conquest and to force an end to hostilities, 
does not apply equally to the objectives of bringing 
an aggressor to unconditional surrender and punish- 
ment. Because the ultimate consequences of atomic 
warfare cannot be measured, only the most impera- 
tive demands of justice have a clear sanction. 

For this reason, the occasions to which the concept 
of the just war can be rightly applied have become 
highly restricted. A war to “defend the victims of 
wanton aggression,’ where the demands of justice 
join the demands of order, is today the clearest case 
of a just war. But where the immediate claims of 
order and justice conflict, as in a war initiated “to 
secure freedom for the oppressed,” the case is now 
much less clear. The claims of justice are no less. 
But because contemporary war places so many moral 
values in incalculable jeopardy, the immediate claims 
of order have become much greater. Although op- 
pression was never more abhorrent to the Christian 
conscience or more dangerous to the longer-range 
prospects of peace than today, the concept of a just 
war does not provide moral justification for initiat- 
ing a war of incalculable consequences to end such 
oppression. 

While this position gives the claims of order a 
certain immediate priority over the claims of justice, 
the fact remains that no lasting peace is possible 
except on foundations of justice. Nor can the 
shorter-range prospects be improved unless remedial 
measures are taken in regard to social injustices 
likely to erupt as civil and hence international war. 
Consequently, the restraints imposed by the new 
dimension of war underline the importance of a 
vigorous development of methods of peaceful change. 
For God wills both justice and peace. 





CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 
(Continued from page 74) 


President Sukarno of Indonesia, in opening the Con- 
ference said “Religion is of dominating importance 
particularly in this part of the world. There are perhaps 
more religions here than in any other regions of this 
globe. . . . Our countries were the birthplaces of reli- 
gions. .. . Unless we realize that all great religions are 
one in their message of tolerance and in their insistence 
on the observance of the principles of ‘Live and Let 
Live’, unless the followers of each religion are prepared 
to give the same consideration to the rights of others 
everywhere, unless every State does its duty to ensure 
that the same rights are given to the followers of all 
faiths—unless these things are done, religion is debased. 
Unless the Asian-African countries realize their respon- 
sibilities in this matter and take steps jointly to fulfill 
them, the very strength of religious beliefs . . . will 
cause disruption, and may result in destroying the hard 
won freedom which large parts of Asia and Africa have 
achieved by acting together.” 


The Prime Minister of Ceylon, Sir John Kotelawala, 
stated that the peoples of Asia and Africa, for the first 
time in history, have the power to apply the spiritual 
values of life and the dignity of human personality to 
world problems. He stated that these values are the dis- 
tinguishing features of all great religions. “The great 
teachers of all religions,” he said, “are agreed that it is 
not through hatred and violence, but through compas- 
sion, peace and goodwill, that mankind can find salva- 
tion.” He then quoted Buddha as saying “Not at any 
time are enmities appeased through enmity, but they are 
appeased through non-enmity. This is the eternal law.” 
He concluded his remarks by saying that if the Con- 
ference could be guided by the several spiritual heritages 
represented and demonstrate the spiritual values in prac- 
tice and precept “Bandung will be a name to reverber- 
ate in history and earn the gratitude and blessing of ages 
to come.” 

The Chairman of the Ethiopian delegation said in his 
address “Ethiopia’s ancient tradition of religious tol- 
eration and accommodation, reaching back to its con- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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THE WORLD’S IMPORTANT RELIGIONS 
(first of a series) 


I note with interest that in recent months Life maga- 
zine has been giving its readers an education in The 
World’s Great Religions. I am struck not only by the 
wealth of information and material placed at the disposal 
of the reader by this series, but also by the fact that so 
many of the important religions of the world have been 
omitted. And if Life magazine feels justified in devoting 
a number of issues to its series, surely I may be pardoned 
if I devote a few pages over the next weeks to a similar 
series, designed to supplement the list of the world reli- 
gions, by brief descriptions of some which have unac- 
countably been omitted from Life’s list, including among 
others Americanity, Naturism, Churchianity and 
Lingoism. 


Americanity 


Although this is a religion of fairly recent origin as 
world religions go (it is less than 180 years old as I 
count time), it has in recent years become, so its ad- 
herents would claim, the most important. It cannot with 
total accuracy be called a world religion, since there are 
still a great many people in such colonies as Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia and the Arctic and Antarctic re- 
gions who have not yet been converted by its mission- 
aries, though in the last-named region there have been 
some indications recently of a shift of sentiment among 
the Penguins. 


Even in the “patristic period,” e.g. of the early church 
fathers, or, as they are sometimes called, the “founding 
fathers,” there were hints as to the direction in which 
the final creedal formulations would crystallize. One of 
the earliest confessions of faith, revealing the sense of 
total commitment demanded by any true religion, went, 
“My country, right or wrong; may she be right, but 
right or wrong, my country.” This absolute devotion 
to the claims of the deity has become more rather than 
less in the later development of the religion. Another 
creed of Americanity, which its apostles preach by their 
actions (and which is hence called the “apostles’ creed” ) 
begins something like this, “I believe in America the 
nation almighty, creator of heaven on earth, ‘i 
Variant readings make it impossible to quote the entire 
creed with accuracy, but it is significant that all refer- 


ences to crucifixion, death or burial have been omitted. 
This is one faith which has a rising, but never a dying, 
savior-god. 


Americanity has its own eschatology, or doctrine of 
the last things. When an adherent of the faith is asked 
about the meaning of history, where history is going, 
and in what he places his ultimate hope and trust, the 
answer is given by the phrase, “the American century.” 
(Strange irony, that Life magazine has failed to give 
due notice to this religion. Sometimes, apparently, it is 
the better part of journalistic wisdom not to let the left 
hand know what the right hand is doing.) Coupled with 
its eschatology is a highly developed doctrine of the 
church, or the means of salvation. This doctrine is ex- 
pressed in the classic words, “extra American nulla salus 
est” (outside America there is no salvation). The mean- 
ing of this doctrine is quite clear to adherents of the 
faith, and they hold it as a literal truth. No poor be- 
nighted European continentals, or British Socialists, or 
Indian neutralists, have a chance of entering the King- 
dom of Man until they have been completely converted 
to Americanity. And those professed Americans who 
want to participate in inter-faith conferences, carrying 
on united negotiations (sometimes called “u.n.” for 
short) are clearly heretics who should be excommuni- 
cated for “twenty years of heresy.” 


How is this faith passed on from generation to genera- 
tion? This is done in highly orthdox fashion by a doc- 
trine of apostolic succession, in which purity of beliet is 
guaranteed not by a laying on of hands but by transmis- 
sion through the right wing. This perhaps accounts for 
the fact that infidels sometimes refer to the stance of 
this faith as “ostrich-like,” a phrase which evokes pe- 
culiar horror on the part of the faithful, and prompts 
them to reply that their attackers are so angry that they 
are “seeing red.” 


The doctrines of the faith are many and varied, but 
they have usually grown up out of a specific historical 
necessity. Thus, for example, at one time in the history 
of the faith there was a doctrine called the Monroe 
Doctrine. Recently this has been modified by calling it 
the Marilyn Monroe Doctrine which involves sending the 
one from whom the doctrine derives its name (or a 
reasonable facsimile) to some portion of the world where 
apostles of Americanity are stationed. This has the two- 
fold advantage of reminding the apostles what it is that 
they are “defending,” and also of pointing out to the ad- 
herents of other faiths the superior advantages of the 
culture produced by the religion of Americanity. 


Wherein lies the great appeal of this religion? Most 
significantly perhaps in (1) the assurance with which 
it can claim to be the final hope of mankind, (2) the 
exclusiveness with which it can assert in the name of its 
deity, “Thou shalt have no other gods before me” (or 
more briefly in a modern translation, “America First”), 
(3) the wisdom of its benevolence program and alms- 
giving, which demands only that the recipient subscribe 
100% to the creed of Americanity, and (4) the dedica- 
tion of its priest-group, all of whom are willing that 
heaven and earth should pass away before one jot or 
tittle of their creed be modified. 
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version to Christianity in the fourth century, enjoyed 
the express appreciation of the founder of Islam, ap- 
preciation consecrated in the Koran... . We should not 
permit racial or religious fanaticism to weaken the force 
or the prestige of the counsels we give in the interest 
of world peace.” 

So frequently was religion referred to in the plenary 
sessions that Premier Chou En-lai in his extemporary 
remarks at the end of the second day admitted, “We 
Communists are atheists, but we respect all those who 
have religious beliefs. We hope that those with religious 
beliefs will respect those without. There are in China 
not only seven million Communists, but also tens of 
millions of Moslems and Buddhists and millions of Prot- 
estants and Catholics. Here in the Chinese delegation, 
there is a pious Imam of the Islamic faith. ... The days 
of instigating religious strife should have passed.” 
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Niemoeller Resigns As 
EKID Foreign Secretary 


Darmstadt, Germany (RNS) — Pastor Martin Nie- 
moeller, president of the Evangelical Church of Hesse- 
Nassau, disclosed here he has submitted his resignation 
as foreign secretary of the Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many (EKID), a post he has held since the end of 
World War II. 


In a letter to Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin, EKID 
head, Dr. Niemoeller said he was taking the step because 
of criticism of his work expressed at the recent meeting 
in Weimar of the General Synod of the United Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church in Germany (VELKD). The 
VELKD is a a member of EKID. 


At the Weimar meeting Dr. Friedrich Huebner, a 
senior VELKD official, called for reorganization of 
EKID’s foreign office as necessary for the sake of Luth- 
eran parishes abroad and to secure the confidence of all 
EKID groups in its foreign office. 

The Synod itself requested a ‘“‘composition of the for- 
eign office’s leadership which would secure a responsible 
cooperation of VELKD in the body.” 


Pastor Niemoeller has often been criticized by various 
groups and individuals both inside and outside the 
Church for his outspoken stand on “political issues.” 
He has strongly opposed the Paris agreements, rearma- 
ment of West Germany and its integration into NATO. 

Almost at the time of the Weimar meeting East Ger- 
many’s Communist press was lauding him for having 
“voiced solidarity” with the aims of the Communist- 
sponsored World Peace Council. 

Dr. Niemoeller had called upon Bavarian “peace” 
groups at a meeting in Munich to “strengthen and lead 
to success the world-wide movement against atom war- 
fare” by promoting the Vienna Appeal, adopted by the 
World Peace Council last January, which demanded 
prohibition of the production and use of nuclear weapons. 

A U-boat commander in World War I, Pastor Nie- 
moeller was one of the most outspoken foes of Nazism 
and for his actions was thrown into a concentration 
camp in 1937. He spent the next eight years there, 
being freed by Allied forces at the fall of Hitler’s Ger- 
many. 





Change of Address 


Please allow four weeks to guarantee receiving 
Christianity and Crisis regularly at your new or 
summer address. 
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